VIBERT AT HOME. 


Paris Letter to the London World, 

Some malicious eritic has established 
this equation: Jehan Georges Vibert : a great 
painter :: Offenbach : Meyerbeer. NeVerthe- 
less, Jehan Georges is very famous, his execu- 
tion is faultless, the general aspect of his pict- 
ures is agreeable, and into his subjects he in- 
fuses so much wit and so much gmart repartés 
that, upon careful reflection, we must come to 
the conclusion that Vibert ought to have been a 
vaudevillist and not an artist. At the present 
moment Vibert is on the point of playing a lead- 
ing rdle in avaudeville of real life which has its 
grave side. Son of M. Vibert, formerly part- 
ner in the firm of Goupil & Co., Jehan Georges 
has always looked upon painting from the 
practical rather than from the ideal point 
of view. He might well apply to himself the 
famous verse: ‘* Nourri dans le sérail, j’en con- 
nais les détours.” And so Vibert has always 
been the terror of the picture dealers, whom he 


has foreed to fill his pockets with monéy, especial- 
ly with dollars; for the Americans delight in 
Vibert, and it may bé remeimberea that at the 
Morgan sale in New-York last Spring his “ Mis- 
sionary’s Story” was knocked down for the 
enormous sum of £5,108. All this is to show the 
reader that Vibert has the means to live like a 
Pasha. And it is precisely betause he has 
pushed this privilege too far that disaster has 
comé upon him. Vibert’s house in the Rue 
de Boulogne has always been famous as a joyous 
rendezvous; aetor, singer, and author, thé 
painter has been the leader in mascarades aid 
fantastic entertaininents; ainun of great taste, 
he has filled his rooms with beautiful stuffs, 
pictures, and precious objects of art. Last year 
out great military hero, Gen. Boulanger, was an 
assiduous guest at Vibert’a midnight jsuppers— 
attracted, it 18 supposed, by the presence of an 
amiable Ophelia from the Comédie Franedizse. 
As for Vibert, for many years he has been the 
Romeo of Mdlle. Lloyd, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Lately, in the ardor of his devotion, he caused 
Mdlie. Lioyd to come and live next door to him; 
nay, more, he had a door of communication es- 
tablished between the two houses. Thereupon, 
Mme. Vibert, who had for some time lived sep- 
arately from her husband. having had 
enough of the joke, instituted legal proceedings 
to establish the charge of adultery under the 
conjugai roof, and sent the police to testify to 
the existence of the door of communication. By 
some means or other Vibert had notice at the 
last moment of his wife’s intentions, and at once 
sent for bricklayers, plasterers, and upholsterers 
and at the sime time ordered # fine champagne 
supper for the workmen, who toiled and feasted 
all night. The consequence was that when the 
police arrived in the morning the door of cow- 
munication had disappeared, but with the help 
for the indication8 given them by Mmé. 
Vibert, they easily discovered the wet 
plaster “behind the arras.” Hence a demand 
of divorce on the part of the long-suffering wife; 
and, ag the marriage was made under the régime 
of community of goods, Mme. Vibert has used 
her right to demand the sale of the house, the 
furniture, the costumes, the btbelots, and even 
the unfinished pictures on which the great Jehan 
Georges is at work. The sale will take place this 
Spring, and it will certainly be quite an event 
oi the kind. If the proceedings of the French 
Divorce Court were public, as they are in Eng- 
land, the hearing of the case of Pasha Vibert 


would have furnished volumes of queer scandal 
to the newspapers. 
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